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A short time after Ascension Day, 
the Missionaries again visited Rapo- 
lino, and endeavoured to obtain an 
interview with the Archdeacon; who 
refused to see them, referring them 
to the people, to whom, he said, the 
whole business of their visit had been 
committed. On application to the 
people, it was objected that the Mis- 
sionaries had sent the Syrian youth 
to the Jesuit Prelate for Ordination ; 
and that, although they had at first 
promised to assist the Archdeacon, it 
now appeared that they had been sent 
into Malabar by the general of the 
Jesuits. The Missionaries excused 
themselves as well as they could from 
the two former parts of their accusa- 
tion: the latter they absolutely deni- 
ed. But the Priests of Mangate and 
Cinotta arriving, and being attached 
to the Pope, the aspect of the assem- 
bly was a little altered; the Missiona- 
ries and their friends insisting on the 
deposition of the Archdeacon, and his 
being sent to Goa or Rome; while 
the friends of the Archdeacon as stre- 
nuously maintained the contrary. 

The recent example of the fate of 
Attalla by the hands of the Inquisi- 
tion, added to the favourite maxim of 
the Catholics, that no faith is to be 
kept with heretics, which had ere 
now, no doubt, come to the knowledge 
of the Archdeacon, was sufficient to 
deter him from trusting his person in 
the hands of the Portuguese, espe- 
cially as he had refused to accede to 
any of their proposals. It had, in- 
deed, onge been proposed, that he 
should, in conjunetion with one of 

Vou. IT. 


the Missionaries, remain in Malabar, 
and superintend the affairs of the 
Churches ; but as this was acCompa- 
nied with a positive declaration, that 
he must first be deposed, and make a 
public abjuration of his errors, this 
preposal was not acceded to. 

A short time after this, another ge- 
neral assembly was held, for the pur- 
pose of making arrangements for the 
reunion. The Archdeacon here pre- 
sented himself in his Pontificals, and 
consented to the election of four Casa- 
nars by lot, who should. be intrusted 
tomake arrangements for the reunion. 
Happy, however, for the Archdeacon, 
the lot fell on three of his own party 5 
among whom was Diez, his friend and 
confidant. This circumstance is suffi- 
cient to show the inferiority of the po- 
litics of the Carmelites, when compar- 
ed with those of their predecessor Me- 
nezes. That Prelate had, indeed, too 
much sagacity to give up the interests 
of his Church or party to the results 
of a lot. The secular arm of a Hea- 
then Prince was with him a far surer 
source of success; and to this the Car- 
melites afterward found it necessary 
to have recourse. 

In this assembly every thing, as 
might be expected, was in the Arch- 
deacon’s favour, and the proposals of 
the Missionaries were rejécted with 
disdain. 

On the day following, which was 
Whitsunday,. Diez officiated, and the 
Casanar, Iti Thomas, preached against 
the Pope’s supremacy. The service 
concluded with an Elegy, which had 
been composed on the sufferings of 
Attalla, by the superintendant of the 
Church of Mangate. . This rehearsal 
drew tears from the whole congrega- 
tion, and procured some valuable pre: 
sents 4 the author. — 
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The same night the three Casanars 
who were in the Archdeacon’s interest, 
came, at the head of the people, to 
consult with the Missionaries, and to 
say, that they had nothing more to do 
among them; as it was the wish of the 
assembly still to maintain the Arch- 
deacon in his Episcopal dignity, what- 
ever might be said against the validity 
of his ordination. This, one of the 
Missionaries said, was absolutely im- 
possible. “ Then,” said the Syrian 
Ecclesiastics, “ if you are not vested 
with powers to confer a new Ordina- 
tion, what business have you among 
us, unable as you are to meet our ne- 
cessities? You may, moreover, rest 
assured, that you have nothing to ex- 
pect toward a reunion, without the 
Ordination of the Archdeacon.” 

After the Archdeacon’s tacit avowal 
of the invalidity of his Ordination, 
some scruples found their way into the 
minds‘of a few of the people, as to the 
propriety of acknowledging him as 
their Prelate. This alarm, fostered, 
no doubt, by the intrigues of the Mis- 
sionaries, spread itself with great ra- 
pidity ; and was followed by the sub- 
mission of the Churches of Diamper 
and Mutane to the authority of Rome. 
On the 22d of July, 1657, the Casa- 
nars of those places asseimbled in their 
Churches, and, prostrating them- 
selves before the Missionaries, re- 
quested and received ausolution from 
the sins committed in the late schism. 
After this the Churches of Mutiere 
and Carturté requested an’ extension 
ef the same favour; which was, of 
course, granted. 

The Church of Mangate, one of the 
most considerable in the country, was 
by no means averse to the reunion, 
provided the Archdeacon should still 
retain his dignity. This the Mission- 
aries said was impossible ; and pro- 
posed, as the only means of gaining 
him to the Church, that he be wholly 
abandoned. ‘Ihis\proposition was re- 
jected by the people ; “ for,” said they, 
*‘ the Archdeacon is our natural head : 
we cannot therefore consent to such 
a proceeding. Our religion, more- 
over, Without him, would socn dwindle 
into nothing ; which would be a most 
agreeable spectacle to our Heathen 
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neighbours, who have hitherto borne 
us more fear than love. The Churches, 
indeed, which have abandoned him, 
have no other views than we have; 
excepting only, that they would have 
him submit through fear: we would 
gain him by love, and the attachment 
which we have for his person and dig- 
nity.” This reasoning completely dis- 
concerted the objects of the Mission- 
aries, who still ventured another pro- 
position—that the Archdeacon be de- 
te and another person elected in 
lis place. This, as it was of the same 
nature with the other, met the same 
fate. Nothing, therefore, could be 
done at the Church of Mangate. 

The Missionaries, finding no success 
in this course, betook themselves to 
another expedient. They made large 
and extravagant promises to the Arch- 
deacon: but, as this shifting of ex- 
tremes was clearly seen through by 
that Ecclesiastic, the. attempt proved 
abortive. 

The Portuguese of Cochin, seeing 


that the efforts of the Missionaries . 


were likely to prove unavailing, had 
recourse to an expedient which pro- 
mised better success. They gained 
over to their party the Pagan Prince 
of Mangate; which panic-struck the 
Archdeacon to such a degree, that he 
wrote to the Missionaries, giving them 
the title of Apostolic Commissaries, 
which he had hitherto refused te do; 
and promising to submit, and to aban- 
don the counsels which he had been 
so unfortunate as to follow. This was 
the source of much joy to the Mission- 
aries: though it was, as we shall here- 
after sec, nothing more than a feint to 
divert the attention of the Mission- 
aries, and to patch up a peace which 
the necessity of the time seemed to 
demand. 

On the Sth of September following, 
the Missionaries met an assemb!y of 
the Deputies of twenty-four Churches 
at Mutane. In the first session, the 
question of the Archdeacon’s Ordina- 
tion was discussed, which, as well as 
the Episcopal functiens which he had 
since exercised, was declared null and 
void. In the second, the Missionaries 
addressed the assembly on the duty of 
submission and fidelity to the Pope, 
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After this, hoping soon to terminate 
their labours, they applied themselves 
igoreusly to the work of Subjuga- 
tion. 

Some time after, however, the Arch- 


deacon received an anonymous let- 


ter, which had the effect of consi- 


| derably checking the progress of the 


Missionaries. “ What will become of 
you,” said the writer,“ upon submit- 
ting to he deposed? what, but to be 
ihe scorn and contempt of both Chris- 
tians and Pagans? Consider the dan- 


) ger to which you will expose your- 


self of being treated like your prede- 
cessor Attalla, ‘They will send you 
to Goa, where you will perish by the 
hands of the Inquisitors.” This letter 
had the desired effect. The Archdea- 
con assembled his friend’ ; and, with 
tears, represented the misery of his 
condition, and the outrages to which 
he saw himself exposed. This reaut- 
mated his adherents, and added many 
io his party. He refused, in conse- 
quence, to receive the letters of the 
assembly at Mutane ; or to attend, as 
had been hoped, in order to ratify the 
treaty of reunion. This occurrence 
was probably the means of saving the 
life of the Archdeacon ; as it is most 

likely that he would have been seized 
at Mutane, and conveyed to the In- 

quisition, where a dungeon anda stake 
| awaited him. 

On the 23d ef September following, 
_the Missionaries held another assem- 
bly in the Cliurch of St. Thomas, near 
the walls of Cochin, which was at- 
tended with some embarrassment in 
its very outset; for on proceeding to 
read ¢heir Briefs, in which the Chris- 
tians of St. Thomas were commanded 
to submit to the Jesuit Prelate, Don 
Francisco Garzia, they were stopped 
short by a declaration, that it was in 
vain to talk any further of a union of 
this nature, in which the Christians 
Were expected to submit to a bondage 
the most odious that could be con- 
ceived. The appearance, moreover, 
of some Jesuits, who had been sent to 
insist on the reading of the Briefs, 
very nearly occasioned the dispersion 
of the assembly, which would actually 
have- taken place, had not the Car- 
melites adopted the immediate step of 
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excluding them. The Briefs were 
then passed over, the Missionaries in- 
sisting only on the right of proceeding 
as Apostolic Commissaries. In this 
assembly the Carmelites had the ad- 
dress to procure the election of Joseph 
de Santa Maria, as Prelate of the 
Diocess, which, as we shall see, was 
afterward confirmed by the Pope. ._ 

The proceedings at Cochin, as might 
be expected, were not very acceptable, 
either to the Archdeacon or to the Je- 
suit Prelate. The Governors of the 
Inquisition, however, appeased the 
Prelate: the Archdeacon remained 
for the further exercise of the Apos- 
tolic powers of the Missionaries. They 
accordingly proceeded to Mangate, in 
order to see what could be done to- 
ward the accomplishment of their ob- 
ject. The Archdeacon, hearing of 
the movements of the . Missionaries, 
preceeded also to Mangate to main- 
tain his cause in person. After. his 
arrival at Mangate, he received the 
Missionaries in his Episcopai habits ; 
and, without so much as offering them 
seats, told them that he referred the 
decision of his cause to the Churches 
of Mangate and Cinotta. The Car- 
nielites then proceeded to Cinotta to 
muster their torces there. On their 
r@turn to Mangate, they found the 
Christians assembled in the Church ; 
but, as the Archdeacon’s party was, 
notwithstanding the interference of 
the native Princes, in favour of the 
Missionaries, much the strongest, no- 
thing very satisfactory was effected. 

In December, 1657, another as- 
sembly was held in the Charch of St. 
Thomas, at Matanger, near Cochin, 
in which forty-four Cassanars met to- 
gether.. There the Missionaries ap- 
prized them of their wish to return 
to Rome, and recommended Father 
Hyacinth de St. Vincent for their Pas- 
tor, till such time as the Pope should 
provide for their necessities. The 
Ecclesiastics promised obedience to 
the Missionary: ad, immediately 
after Christmas, the Carmelites em- 
barked for Itly, where they arrived 
in due time. 

On Dec. 15, 1659, Joseph de Santa 
Maria was consecrated, by the Pope, 


Bishop of Hierapolis, now called Ve- 
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rapoli ; and was, soon after, sent into 
India to exercise his Episcopal func- 
tions. He arrived there, by the route 
of Aleppo and Bassora, toward the 
end of April, 1661. 

The Bishop of Hierapolis was, by 
virtue of his Briefs, well received by 
the Inquisition of Goa; which had at 
that time the whole ecclesiastical pow- 
er in its own hands, on account of the 
death of Father Hyacinth de St. Vin- 
cent, which had happened a short time 
before. Father Hyacinth had not been 
able, it seems, to effect much during 
the absence of his colleague: he had, 
however, succeeded in bringing over 
some to the faith, by the instrumen- 
tality of the native Princes, added to 
the no less effective measures of pri- 
sons and sequestrations. 

The new Prelate met with a kind 
reception at Cochin; as well from the 
Christians of his party, as the eccle- 
siastics and laymen of ,the Portu- 
guese, the Jesuits only excepted, who 
were still very unwilling to give up 
the power which they had so long 
abused. The “Jesuit Prelate, Don 
Francisco Garzia, having died during 
the absence of the Carmelite Mission- 
ary, had nominated a Vicar General 
as his successor, who now refused to 
submit t» the new Bishop. Joseph de 
Santa Maria was, however, of too 
haughty a disposition to submit to any 
diminution of his prerogatives, and 
determined accordingly to reduce the 
Jesuits by force. This he effected by 
means of the censures of the Eccle- 
siastics and Governors of the Inqui- 
sition, and then proceeded to the re- 
duction of the Archdeacon. 

The Archdeacon was not without 
his apprehensions, that he should soon 
be inrplicated in an affair with the 
Carmelite. He thought, therefore, 
that no time was to be lost in reduc- 
ing, as much as possible, the power of 
his adversary ; and accordingly wrote 
letters to the Churches, warning them 
of the intrigues of the Carmelite; 
who, as he said, had not, in reality, 
been at Rome, but had only lain con- 
cealed at Goa: aflirming, moreover, 
that he.was nothing more than a Je- 
suit in disguise. This, as it exceeded 
the truth, failed of producing the de- 
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sired effect ; but rather the contrary : 
and of this the Bishop had the address 
to avail himself. 

Soon after the Bishop sent his cir- 
cular Letters to the Churches of the 
Diocess, fifty-two of which received 
them with respect. Such as chose to 
be refractory, were, at the instigation 
of the Portuguese General, punished 
by the native Princes, in such manner 
as he thought proper. 

In the mean time, the Churches, 
the revenues of which had been seiz- 
ed by the native Princes, in conse- 
quence of their refusing to recognise 
the new Bishop, sent deputies to ten- 
der their obedience tohim. Nothing 
offended these deputies so much as 
the oath which was demanded of them 
by the Bishop. This oath they con- 





sidered as dishonourable and unne-| 
cessary ; especially as such a custom 
was unknown among them ; most of- 
the Casanars being now dead who had. 
taken it in the days of Menezes. Some 
time after this, the Bishop departed 
from Cochin, to visit the Churches of 
the Diocess. 

This visitation was conducted with 
the greatest pomp and splendour, in | 


imitation of the visitations of Me-/ 


nezes, and of the Indian Bishops, who 
had always observed the same custom. 
“ "Fhis,” says the Bishop, in the His- 





tory of his expedition, “ is the only 
method calcuiated to give a barbarou 
nation an adequate notion of God.” 

The first place of the Bishop’s visi- 
tation was Mutane, where he was well 
received. ‘Thence he passed to Ca- 
lurcate, which is situated in the ter- 
ritories of the King of Porca. Here| 
a forced obedience was obtained by 
the presence of the King’s minister, 
who had been sent thither for that! 
purpose. 

These successes of the Italian Pre- 





late, which had nevertheless been ob-? 


tained rather hy force than consent, 
very much alarmed the Archdeacon 
and his friends. ‘The Churches of 
Candanate, and of some other places 
in the Kingdom of Cochin, which had 
suffered in consequence of their dis 
obedience to the Bishop, resolving to 
come to some agreement, and to ex 
tricate themselves, if possible, from the 
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evils under which they laboured, sent 
a deputation to Diamper, proposing 
an interview between the Archdeacon 
and the, Italian Bishop. This pro- 
posal was accepted by the Bishop, who 
proceeded immediately to Diamper, 
expecting to meet the Archdeacon 
according tothe agreement. But the 
Archdeacon, well knowing the design 
of the Catholics to secure his person, 
refused to trust himself in so question- 
able a place. At the solicitation of 
his friends, however, he ventured as 
far as Molandurté, which was not far 
from Cochin, and situated on the fron- 
tiers of the Kingdom of Barcate ; 
where, on the least movement of the 
Portuguese, he would be able to make 
his escape. 

The two Prelates having taken their 
ground, it became necessary that the 


| affairs under discussion should be de- 


cided by deputies assembled in a third 
place ; which was determined to be 


the Court of the Queen of Cochin, in 
_ presence of the Brahmins and Minis- 
ters of her Majesty. The activity, 
:| however, and influence of the Bishop 


in that Court, procured him even- 
tually the victory in the debate ; and 
the Churches were once more re- 


_: duced to the authority of Rome. 


The Archdeacon, perceiving that 


his cause was losing ground, began to 
._ | think of escaping into the interior for 
| his own security ; but the Italian Pre- 


late, whose object it was to seize the 
person of the Archdeacon, prevailed 
on the Court to make the inhabitants 
of Candanate and Molandurté respon- 


| sible for his person, under an enor- 


mous fine. 

At the beginning of October, 1661, 
the Archdeacon Thomas is said to have 
excommunicated all the Ecclesiastics 
who had joined the Bishop’s party. 

About the same period, a young 


_ Indian having deserted the Archdea- 
, con, informed the Bishop that his mas- 


ter had given a large sum of money 
rinces of the coast, request- 
ing, at the same time, that they would 
defer their decifion on his case, hop- 
ing that the Dutch would, in the mean 
while, take Cochin. It is probable, 
however, that this was nothing more 
than a fiction, introduced merely to 
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justify the subsequent proceedings of 
the Italian Prelate; who said, on rg- 
ceiving this intelligence, “ Since the 
Archdeacon has had recourse to stra- 
tagem to obtain that for which he 
could produce no reason, I will now 
have recourse to force in order to 
support reason.” 

At that time each of two young 
men, who had been successively adopt- 
ed by the Queen of Cochin, looked 
forward to become King of that terri- 
tory. One of them, who was entirely 
devoted to the interest of the Portu- 
guese, had been prevailed on by the 
Italian Missionary to pillage the towns 
of Candanate and Molandurté ; and, 
for this purpose, he had blocked up 
th rch in which the Archdeacon 
resided, in order to secure him a pri- 
soner for the Bishop. This was bring- 
ing matters to an issue: and, that the 
he might succeed to the utmost, the 

relate immediately sent for the Por- 
tuguese General, and a great number 
of soldiers, from Diamper. The Gene- 
ral, as might be supposed, soan put 
his men in motion; who, with a great 
number of the Clergy of Cochin, hast 
ened toward the spot that was to con- 
clude their labours, and add a decisive 
victory to the cause of Rome. It 
pleased Divine Providence, however, 
to frustrate this scheme. ‘The Arch- 
deacon, during the night, escaped with 
his confidant, {ti Thomas and never 
more came within reach of ‘the Por- 
tuguese, 

The flight of the Archdeacon laid 
the Churches of -Candanate, Molan- 
durté, and Paru open tothe power of 
the Bishop. The Ecclesiastics of these 
Churches were, of course, compelled 
to proceed to Diamper ; and there to 
make a solemn abjuration of their pre- 
tended errors. ‘This was done in the 
presence of the Portuguese General, 
and of the infidel Prince of Cochin ! 
who, on being instructed by the Bishop, 
received the abjurations of the Chris- 
tians. 

After this the Prince of Cochin ac- 
companied the Bishop’s Secretary to 
Molandurté, in order to make himself 
master of the ornaments and effects of 
the Archdeacon, which fhe precipi- 
tancy of his flight had compelled him 
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to leave in the Church. The peo- 
pe: finding resistance was in vain, at 
ength consented to admit the Bishop, 
provided he would come in person; 
which he did, at the a of three 
companies of Portuguesé soldiers, 
and a great retinue of nubility, with 
six principal officers of the Prince of 
Cochin. The Bishop gave the Arch- 
deacon’s ornaments to the Prince, 
whose name was Codormo; reserving 
to himself only a few, with the books 
and holy oils. The day following 
Mass was celebrated at Diamper, after 
which the Host was carried in proces- 
sion. When this pageantry had end- 
ed, the Bishop burnt the books and 
oils that had been consecrated by the 
Archdeacon, together with his fQlan- 
quin, &c. This was done with great 
pomp, amid the discharge of cannon ; 
in order to ease, in some degree, the 
Bishop’s mind, who had hoped for a 
far more gratifying repast in reducing 
the body of the Archdeacon to ashes. 

It should not at all be surprising, 
if the cause of these Missionaries, 
after such conduct, verged more and 
more toward its destruction. Provi- 
dence had, indeed, so ordered it, that 
events should take place, which should 
ruin their interests, and close the ra- 
vages of theif tyranny for ever. The 
blood of Mar Joseph, Simeon, and 
Attalla, seemed to call down the ven- 
geance of Heaven upon them. 

The Dutch, as before noticed, had 
been in possession of an extensive 
tract of coast; and had taken Cran- 
ganor by assault, in the year 1661. 
This was followed by the siege of Co- 
chin ; which was, however, raised, a 
short time after its commencement. 
This afforded the Italian Prelate an 
opportunity of renewing his efforts 
once more for the reduction of the 
Archdeacon. On the other hand, the 
Archdeacon seeing matters likely to 
press hard on the Portuguese, hoped 
that he should still be able to main- 
tain his dignity, especially as many 
Churches in the north, and that of 
Angamale in particular, were very 
much attached to his party. The Ita- 
lian Prelate, armed with the autho- 
rity of the Prince of Cochin, visited 
and reduced the Churches within bis 
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district ; such among them as mani. 
fested any resistance to his authority, 
were wrought upon by money. At 
Mangate, indeed, he teok possession 
of the Church by force ; and deposed 
the Rector,’ who had favoured the 
party of the Archdeacon. . 

The Bishop proceeded next to An- 
gamale, the most noble Church of the 
Diocess, and of which it had long been 
the capital. The native Princes had 
promised him an escort; but, for some 
reasons which do not appear, they 
afforded hiny no more than four sol- 
diers., The Bishop had, therefore, 
recourse to other means. Still his 


success was of so unpromising a na-/ 


ture, that he said, all hell seemed te 
be let loose at this place, for impeding 
the union, and for the destruction of 
souls. At length, however, money 
prevailed; and a thousand fanains 





succeeded ‘in obtaining possession of) 
the Church. } 

‘The remainder of this visitation is,! 
according to La Croze, not worth de- 
scription. We therefore hasten to mat: 
ters of greater importance. 

In January, 1663, Cochin fell into 
the hands of the Dutch, which put an 
entire termination to the visitations 
of the Prelate ; and placed the Chris. 
tians of St. Thomas in possession of 
their ancient liberty. .This circum. 
stance was no less gratifying to th 
Christians, than to the native Princes 
who had long groaned under ‘the op 





pression of the Jesuits. 

The Archdeacon was as much re’ 
joiced at this event, as the Italian Pre} 
late, and the Christians whe liad at- 
tached themselves to his party, were 
dejected. After the capture of Co 
chin, the Prelate remained near tha 
place ; and found himself grievous} 
perplexed on hearing that the Dutci 
Government had determined to ex 
clude all European Ecclesiastics from 
the coast, as such a proceeding woult 
put an end to all his views. Afte 
some efforts to succeed with the Dutel 
Governor, he had the mortification t 
find that he had only ten days allowet 
for his departure. Seeing things ii 
this situation, he determined to mak 
the best of the little time left in hi 
power. He accordingly consecrate 
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one Alexander de Campo, as his Vicar 
Apostolic, and Bishop in partibus in- 
fidelium. He then excommunicated 
the Archdeacon and his adherents, 
and proceeded to Cochin, where the 
Dutch had summoned him to attend. 

On the arrival of the Prelate at 
Cochin, he earnestly solicited for per- 
mission to remain on the coast: but, 
as the Dutch were infixible, his next 
effort was to obtain the countenance 
of the new Government for his Bishop, 
and his aversion to the Archdeacon 
and his party. In this he succeeded : 
so that the Archdeacon could not ob- 
tain an audience at Cochin in conse- 
quence, though he brought with him 
letters of recommendation from the 
King of Tecancur; while the new 
Prelate was received with the great- 
est favour. The Archdeacon retired, 
therefore, with some confusion. 

The Italian Bishop, before his de- 
parture, again recommended his new 
Bishop to the Government of Cochin : 
and, lest the Dutch should interest 
themselves at all in the affairs of the 
Christians, he added, “ It is in vain 
to suppose that these people would re- 
ceive the Reformed Religion, as there 
are three things in which they are 
diametrically opposite to the doctrines 
of Luther and Calvin: in the adora- 
tion of images and the cross, in fasts, 
and in their prayers and masses for 
the souls in Purgatory; which they 
would rather be torn in pieces than 
give up.” The falsehood of these as- 
sertions needs no refutation ; and the 
object for which they were made 
needs no comment. 

After this Vincent de Santa Maria 
sailed for Goa; where he was honour- 
ably received by the Vice-Roy, An- 
tonio de Mello de Castro. A letter 
from his new Prelate, the Bishop of 
Megara, informed lrim that he wanted 
nothing but money to abolish the very 
memory of the Archdeacon, who had 
fallen into great contempt among the 
people. : 

This success, if such it may be 
called, was followed by the news of 
peace concluded between the Crown 
of Portugal and the United States of 
Holland. The Prelate hoped that 
‘his would procure his return to Ma- 
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labar ; but the Dutch remained in- 

flexible ; and Joseph de Santa Maria 

sailed for Rome, where he arrived in 

the month of May, 1665, and had his 

pena approved by the Pope and 
is Cardinals. ’ 

After fhe expedition of Joseph de 
Santa Maria, scarcely any thing oc- 
curs respecting the Christians of Ma- 
labar. The Dutch, it is probable, de- 
fended them, in a great degree, from 
the attacks of the Jesuits; who, on 
that account, had no marvellous con- 
versions to record, and remained there- 
fore silent. 

In 1714, two Bishops presided over 
the Churches in Malabar. ‘The one, 
Mar Thomas, was of the Monophy- 
site persuation, and presided over the 
Churches in the south: the other, 
Mar Gabriel, who was a Nestorian, 
exercised his jurisdiction in the north. 
These two Prelates, it should seem, 
were then in open schism with each 
other. ' 

What progress this schism has made 
since that day, or what successes may 
have been obtained by the Catholics, 
we are not informed: we know, how- 
ever, that the little, remaining power 
of the Catholics in those parts, is still 
exerted toward the same object, and, 
indeed, with the same spirit that ac- 
tuated their forefathers. But as these 
efforts are probably inconsiderable, it 
is now to be hoped, that the late pro- 
visions and encouragements held out 
to that ancient and venerable Church, 
may have the effect of purging her 
from that rust and contamination 
which she appears to have contracted 
from the persecution of her enemies, 
or the want of vital religion within 
her own bosom. It cannot, however, 
but be matter of admiration, that, at 
the very time when our own confes- 
sors and martyrs were struggling for 
a purer faith and more spiritual ri, 
tual, the Prelates of this ancienj 
Church were sealing with their blood, 
in the Inquisitions of Portugal or Goa, 
a faith which, in essentials, agreed 
with our own. . 

These considerations, it might have 
been hoped, would have ere now. 
had some force with the Reformed 
Charches, in favour of this persecuted 
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people. They seem long to have 
been crying, Come over, and help us. 
And blessed be God, we are now list- 
ening to their call, and labouring to 
rekindle the flame that has for ages 
been diminishing on their altars. 


ES 


Journal of © Visit to South Africa, in 
1815 and 1816; with some Account 
of the Missionary Settlements of the 
United Brethren near the Cape of 
Good Hope. By the Rev. C. J. La- 
trobe. 


(From the British Critie, fot July, 1813.) 


WE are not quite sure, that the 
Missionaries themselves act fairly in 
magnifying, lauding, and, above all, in 
publishing every event of their lives. 
Most unfairly, for a truth, if they wish 
the public to believe that what they 
do, and having done, proclaim, is alone 
worthy of commendation or notice. 
Chaplains of the Establishment, sent 
out to foreign stations, labour for 
years in the arduous, and often dis- 
couraging, duties of their calling, 
while the benefits they achieve are 
confined to the spot of their destiny. 
No pen is employed to give notoriety 
and acclaim to their toils or their suf- 
ferings. ‘They sacrifice the comforts 
of their native land, equally with the 
Missionary; they risk their health 


equally with him, upon whom every © 


eye is taught to dwell, and every 
tongue to praise. Silent and unknown 
they prosecute their work. Not so 
the Missionary: if he sails for India, 
or elsewhere, we must expect to be 
told, at the very first opportunity, all 
that has happened. What occurs daily 
to every other man, is translated in 
Missionary language, to dire event or 
peculiar visitation. Whatever such 
men see or fancy, is’ all interesting. 
They appear so to act as to give o¢- 
-¢asion to write; so to study effect, as 
though they were always sitting for 
their picture. Every thing is regis- 
tered in their dear common-place 
book. With this we do not quarrel. 
Every man has a right to scribble 
what private nonsense he’ pleases, but 
no man has a right to publish, in ex- 
‘onsive auarto volumes, what none be- 
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sides would think worthy of a sixpen- 
ny pamphlet. ‘The error, however, 
may not be so much theirs who write, 
as theirs who read. If purchasers 
are to be found hungry enough to de- 
vour whatever trash they meet with, 
scribblers, both at sea and on shore, 
ave ever at hand to satisfy their appe- 
tite. 

We confess freely, therefore, that 
in taking up a volume of Missionary 
Travels, we expect little. Some in- 
formation can scarcely be withheld, 


and what is related must be interest-° 


ing in exact proportion as it is un- 
known. But this is not now the case 
with many of our colonies; and per- 
haps of all our colonies, the Cape of 
Good Hope has been most frequently 
and minutely described. Spearmann, 
Vaillant, Barrow, Lichtenstein, Per- 
cival, Fisher, and others, have long 
ago told us all that is worthy of being 
told. ‘These, it may be replied, were 
general in their description, and, how- 
ever, satisfactory either singly or col- 
lectively, have not afforded a full and 
just account of the Missionary settle- 
ments in that remote quarter of the 
world. So thought the Loridoa Mis- 
sionary Society. Accordingly Mr. 
Campbell, as their represetitative, was 
sent out to inspect their missions at 
the Cape. Tothe Cape Mr.Campbell 
went, and having travelled through a 
well known colony, and extended his 
course somewhat beyond its frontiers, 
comes home and publishes a volume, 
which, we believe, has few equals, 
either for dearth of information, or 
vanity of self-complacency. This 
is both very childish and ill-judged. 
The missions of the London Mission- 
ary Society, at the Cape, are suffi- 
ciently in disgrace, without the unde- 
served eulogiunis and silly vanity of 
Mr. Campbell. Dr. Vanderkemp, the 
founder of Bethelsdorp, was a very 
crazy kind of a personage. He seem- 
ed to set at defiance the wishes, and 
even the authority, of the local go- 
vernment, and to hold quite cheap 
any possible advancement amongst his 
people in civilization and etd in- 
dustry. Bethelsdorp, therefore, be- 
came a nest of filth, and sloth, and 
vice. Instead of endeavouring to raise 
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the views and habits of his indolent 
and wretched followers, to those of 
sultivated life, he seemed determined 
to sink them still lower in the scale of: 
human beings. As they would not 
rise, he fell; and the poor doating old 
inan, despising all European refine- 
ments, assumed their dress, emulated 
their nastiness, and, to complete the 
matter, married a young Hottentot 
wife. It is not till very lately, that 
we in this country have learnt the real 
state of a settlement, founded upon 
such principles, and by such a man. 
For a length of years we have read 
accounts in Missionary Reports, and 
Evangelical Diaries, which, in our un- 
travelled innocence, we believed as 
true as they were fascinating. The 
veil, however, has lately been with- 
drawn, by the sterner honesty of in- 
dubitable evidence, and instead of the 
earthly Eden which we had feigned, 
we can now only regard Bethelsdorp 
as the receptacle of fanatical indo- 
lence, and of voluntary misery, which 
deserves no compassion. Had the 
agents of the London Missionary So- 
ciety at the Cape’ confined their ac- 
counts to downright, though, perhaps, 
painful facts,—had they candidly re- 
presented their chief settlement, Be- 
thelsdorp, as labouring under local 
difficulties, the want of wood and wa- 
ter the desolation of the soil, and its 
great distance from Cape Town ; had 
they said that the whole  institu- 
tion was miserably wretched, from 
the bad selection of a spot by its 
founder, and by his subsequent and 
avowed contempt of all civil and ra- 
tional advancement, we should not 
now have to learn and expose the ar- 
tifices that have been too long and too 
successfully practised. Honesty is 
ever found the best policy. There 
must be reason in our praise, and jus- 
tice in our partiality, or we injure that 
cause we pretend to forward. When 
prejudice covers defects, and when 
eager and crafty zeal flatters where it 
should correct, and misleads where it 
should reform, it always defeats its 
ownends. The age of “ pious frauds,” 
let us hope has passed away, and the 
great cause of religion and of truth 
must “ go on and prosper,” if not im- 
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peded and disgraced by their profess- 
ed, though treacherous friends. A 
plain and fair statement would sufi- 
ciently have raised the sympathy and 
drawn forth the aid of the good peo- 
ple in England, without so gross an 
abuse of their credulity. However, 
we are bound in justice to add, that, 
from the many loud and just com- 
plaints made against the settlement 
by the colonial government, from the 
knowledge now spreading in this coun- 
try of the real state of the case, as 
also from the emulation excited by 
the superior plans of the Moravians, 
things assume a more promising ap- 
pearance. Industry and cleanliness 
are at last admitted on the list of vir- 
tues, and it has at length been found, 
that ranting and rhapsody about faith 
and conversion, without an endeavour 
to be useful in our generation, is the 
dictate neither of religion nor of rea- 
son. 
The collecting of so many of the 
natives into a body, is a most serious 
injury to the interests of a colony so 
thinly pepulated as the Cape, unless 
it can be proved that the comfort and 
improvement of the individuals are 
—- The Missionaries tell the 

ottentots that they are the original 
possessors of the soil, and are free to 
act as they please: The Hottentot 
readily admits the soundness of this 
reasoning, and, therefore, without any 
kind of ceremony leaves the service 
of the farmer, where he is severely 
worked, and often not very kindly 
treated. Now from the scantiness of 
European population in the colony, 
and since the importation of slaves 
has been forbidden, the chief depend- 
ance in agriculture is upon the labour 
of the Hottentot. And as we all love 
rest more than toil, and prefer kind 
words and soft treatment to threats 
and ill-usage, it is not to be wondered 
at, that Bethelsdorp, however wretch- 
ed, is crowded by inmates. So much 
labour is, however, completely lost to 
the settlement. How imperiously, 
therefore, are the directors of these 
Missionary clans called upon to turn 
the employment of these people to 
good account, and to repay the sanc- 
tion of the local government, by the 
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industry and usefulness, and moral and 
social improvement of their fraterni- 
ties. The plan, however, of working 
for the farmer, and yet living at the 
Missionary villages, seems the one 
best calculated to answer; and has 
been adopted more or less at different 
times. 

What the Hottentot, under proper 
enidance, may becomé, is evident, 
from the discipline and orderly be- 
haviour of the Cape regiment, wholly 
composed of natives. ‘The men make 
active soldiers, and their wives have 
been taught to throw away their 
sheep-skins for the gowns and caps of 
Europeans. Instead of the filthy and 
ecomfortiess cabins, instead of the 
squalid and disgusting appearance of 
the Hotentots at Bethelsdorp, they 
have endeavoured to imitate the de- 
cencies of civilized beings, while their 
activity in the field, and their neat- 
ness in the camp, make them appear 
almost a distinct species from their 
countrymen. - 

One word on the general subject of 
churches in Southern Africa, and we 
shall proceed to the merits of Mr. 
Latrobe’s journal. In a colony now 
decidedly English, it does seem some- 
what extraordinary, that no efforts 
have been made to further and per, 
petuate that form of Christian wor- 
ship established in the mother coun- 
try. Atthis moment, the established 
church at the Cape.is Calvinistic : and 
a church after this persuasion is built 
in every district of the colony, with 
the exception of Simon’s Town, where 
there is an English Church and Chap- 
Jain. Even at Cape Town, there is 
no church for the English congrega- 
tion, and the service is performed in 
the Calvinistic church, between their 
morning and afternoon duty. When 
2 new district is formed, and many 
have been formed since the possession 
of the English, it never seems to have 
entered the mind of government, ei- 
ther in England or the Cape, to intro- 
duce the worship of the Established 
Church. In those districts where a 
Calvinist church has been already 
founded, it would be both unwise and 
unjust to interfere ; but as the colony 

s daily increasing in extent and po- 
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pulation, it surely seems advisable to 
introduce both the English Church 
and the English language. However 


‘inactive the friends of our Church may 


be, those of other communions are 
upon the alert. All the Missionary 
settlemens are within the boundaries 
of the colony. Guadenthal, the chief 
Moravian settlement, is within seventy 
miles of Cape Town, and Groene 
Kloof, the other Moravian settlement, 
within twenty miles. A third is in 
contemplation. In addition to which 
many Missionaries, from the London 
Missionary Society, who have left this 
country with the professed mtention 
of converting the natives, have taken 
up their residence, not among the 
Caffres and Bosjemans, but among the 
snug comforts of Cape Town. Here 
they seem inclined rather to settle, 
build chapels, and foster schism among 
the English settlers and soldiers, than 
to put their Bibles in their pockets, 
and trudge off bodily beyond the fron- 
tiers. We sincerely trust, that the 
ancient and venerable Society for pro- 
pagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
will ere long turn its attention to 
South Africa. The plan on which 
that Society proceeds in America, is 
admirably calculated to bestow great 
and permanent benefits on the Cape. 
A local Bishop or ecclesiastical Com- 
missary, affords the advantage of para- 
chial superintendance and pastoral co- 
operation, and establishes at once, as 
in India, on a solid footing, every 
endeavour to convert the natives to 
Christianity, and as subsidiary thereto, 
in that form of worship which we think 
the purest and the best. Were a 
Bishop or Commissary sent to the 
Cape, the evil complained of may at 
least be checked, if not repaired. Till 
that be done, Missionaries of every 
country and description, wil! pour into 
that inviting and distracted colony, 
and increase hourly and perilously 
the difficulties to be overcome. 

But while we thus advocate the 
cause of our own Church, we cannot 
withhold our admiration and pur 
praise of others, who appear to have 
laboured so zealously and so success- 
fully as the Moravians. Mr. Latrobe, 
in the volume before us, has not avoid: 
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ed the dull and personal ‘details of 
which we complain. The route from 
Cape Town to the Great Fish River 
is quite a thrice told tale. ‘The groat 
good humour of Mr. Latrobe in sur- 
mounting the usual difficulties of the 
journey, has been the means of vary- 
ing a very trite narrative with some 
interest. Still the book is far too 
long, and we have been most heartily 
tired in reading it through. Very 
little new mattes is brought before 
the public, except what relates to the 
main objccts of his mission. He has 
afforded a full and satisfactory account 
of the Moravian missions at the Cape. 

Of the superiority of their method 
in converting savages, there can be 
but one opinion. They give no en- 
couragement to idleness, nor do they 
trust to any other credential of con- 
version among their people, than 
moral and improved conduct. Every 
inan in their settlement. must either 
earn his own livelihood or starve. 
This is not merely a matter of pre- 
cept, as each Missionary sets an ex- 
ample of useful industry in the’ prose- 
cution of some trade or handicraft. 
The Moravians have at present two 
settlements at the Cape, and it being 
the wish of the local Government to 
erect a third more in the interior, 
Mr. Latrobe undertook the journey 
to select a fit spot. The Colonial 
Authorities seem to have afforded him 
every facility for accomplishing his 
object. Of Mr. Latrobe’s approach 
to Guadenthal, the chief settlement, 
we have the following interesting ac- 
count. 

“The entrance into the village is 
through lanes enclosed by hedge-rows, 
and the dwellings of the Missionaries ap- 
pear under a grove, planted by the first 
three Brethren, Marsveld, Schwinn, and 
Kuehnel, some time after their arrival in 
17y2. Little dd I now wonder at the rap- 
ture with which this place is spoken of by 
travellers, who, after traversing a dreary 
uncultivated country, find’ themselves 
transported into a situation, by nature the 
most barren and wild, but now rendered 
fruitful and inviting by the persevering 
diligenee and energy of a few plain, pious, 
sensible, and judicious men, who came 
hither, not seeking their own profit, but 
that of the most despised. of nations; and 
while they difected their own and their 
hearer’s hearts to the dwellings of bliss 
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_and glory above, taught them those things 
which have made even their earthly 
dwelling comparatively a kind of para- 
dise, and changed filth and misery into 
comfort and peace.” 

Parrow, Litchtenstein, and all who 
have seen this place, join most cor- 
dially in allowing the highest praise 
and credit to the pious lives and use- 
ful labours of these Missionaries. [If 
they have made the wilderness of 
Africa a fruitful field, they have yet 
performed a higher conquest, by con® 
verting savages into rational beings. 

“The village consists, at present, of 
256 cottages and huts, centaining 1276 
inhabitants. The dwellings are differently 
constructed. Each house has a garden 
belonging to jt; and the stie of the gar- 
den generally betrays the disposition of 
the inhabitant. Most of the gardens look 
well ; and being separated from each other 
by low hedges or bushes, the whole valley 
appears wet) clothed with verdure.” 


Great care seems to be taken, that 
the candidates for baptism be properly 
examined, and thoroughly approved. 
Nor are the Hotientots ever permit- 
ted to preach, as among other Mis- 
sionaries, at the Cape. “ Assistants 
are appointed to visit the sick; others 
are employed as chapel servants.” 
The Missionaries themselves reside 
in houses distinct from those of the 
Hottentots; “ each Missionary having 
a room’ for himself and his family.” 
‘They take their meals together, in a 
common hall, appropriated for the 
purpose. The following is the. divi- 
sion of the day. 

‘* We rose at the first sound of the bell, 
which rings at half past five. At that 
time the family meet in the dining-room, 
read the texts of Scripture appointed for 
the day, sing some verses generally out of 
hymns connected with their contents, or 
any other morning hymn, and then take a 
dish of coffee; but what they call break- 
fast, is not ready till eight o’clock, and 
more like a luncheon. Very little time is 
spent at their meals. Between twelve 
and one they dine, drink tea or coffee at 
two, sup between six and seven, and go 
to church at eight, when the whole con- 
gregation meet for evening worship. 

“The schools, conducted as far as pos- 
sible upon Dr. Bell’s plan, are held in the 
forenoon for the boys, and in the afternoon 
for the girls.” 

Each Missionary follows some trade, 
and has a certain number of Hotten- 


tots to instruct. They make waggons, 
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f 
cutlery of ail sorts; and the women 
are very expert at their needle. We 
cannot resist giving Mr. Latrobe’s 
description of his departure from 


Guadenthal. 

“ After I had paid an early visit to 
the two venerable fathers, Marsveld and 
Schwinn, in their rooms, the family break- 
fasted together in the dining-room, and 
once more commended me and my fellow 
travellers to the grace and protection of 
God. Meanwhile about two hundred Hot- 
tentots had assembled in the grove. All 
would press forward; and their eagerness 
once more to shake hands and bid me fare- 
well was so great, that a general scramble 
was avoided only by my calling to them, 
that I would not pass by any one, but ad- 
mit them all in due order. At length we 
reached and entered the waggon, when 
they began, with one voice, to sing their 
farewellhymn., At this moment I felt all 
resistance to my feelings give way. Ne- 
ver have I experienced a Keener pang on 
leaving any place, or any friends, to whom 
Y was attached. Guadenthal was a spot 
where I found myself at home, and where 
almost every object conspired to fill my 
mind with grateful remembrances and 
contemplations. My spirit will often 
dwell in those hallowed groves, accom- 
pahy the congregation inte the house of 
prayer, attend them during their truly 
solemn assemblies, behold, with affection 
and delight, the pious care of their 
teachers, participate in their joys, their 
sorrows, and their cares.” 

The second settlement of the Bre- 
thren is at Groenekloof. At the end 
of the year 1815, the number of the 
inhabitants in this settlement amount- 
ed to three hundred. 

“ Whoever,” says Mr. Latrobe, “ charges 
the Hottentots with being inferior to other 
people of the same class, as to education 
and means of improvement, knows nothing 
about them, They are possessed of good 
sense, and even of considerable gifts, in 
speaking on various subjects within the 
reach of their apprehension. Some ac- 
company their speech with jesticulations 
which are natural, and very unlike the 
grimaces of certain Europeans. The man- 
ner of the Missionaries in conversing with 
and instructing them, struck me as pecu- 
Niarly calculated to call forth their confi- 
dence, as well as to impress their minds 
with great seriousness.” 

“In this part of the country,” speaking 
of the interior, “ more than about Gua- 
denthal and Groenekloof, one may behold 
the state of degradation into which the 
Hottentot nation has sunk, the blame and 
shame of which lie heavy with some of 
the former possessors of this land, who 
rst having robbed the Aborigines of their 
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paternal inheritance, took advantage of 
their tame and defenceless state, to thrust 
them down into the most abject servitude. 
In this they are by some far worse treated 
than purchased slaves, who are spared, 
because if lamed or destroyed by exces- 
sive labour or cruel treatment, they can- 
not be replaced but at an enormous ex- 
pence.” 

It is a well known fact, that the 
children of such servants, Hottentots, 
are seldom reared. 

Mr. Latrobe visited Bethelsdorp, 
which, as we have already mentioned, 
is the head settlement of the London 
Missionary Society. 

“ We had been willing to believe that 
the very unfavourable accounts given by 
travellers of Bethelsdorp were greatly ex- 
aggerated, if not altogether false; and 
that it was not to be credited, that a So- 
ciety possessed of such ample means 
would suffer any of their settlements to 
remain in so disgraceful a state as to be 
always brought forward ‘against them, as 
a proof of the unprofitableness of their 
Missionary exertions in this country. 
But I am sorry to say, that as to its ex- 
ternal situation, nothing can be more mi- 
serable and discouraging. Not a tree is 
to be seen, except two or three ragged 
speckbooms standing before Mr. Read’s 
house, and scarcely a blade of grass. The 
hills about are completely barren. The 
small brook, if it deserves that name, 
coming out of the Kloof, near the village, 
is quite insufficient for the purpose of ir- 
rigation, or to supply water for a mill; 
ner could we comprehend how so large a 
fraternity, as are said to dwell here, ob- 
tain water enough for common use.” 

“The mill was quite out of repair, and 
useless. We entered a smith’s and car- 
penter’s shop, but found they had not 
been used for some time.” 


Nor is the religious teaching of 
these people much better than their 
civil industry. 

‘* Haying a desire to see the Missiona- 
ry Institution, under the superintendance 
of Mr. Pacalt, sent out by the London 
Missionary Society,” Mr. Latrobe paid 
him a visit. “ At nine in the evening the 
people were summoned to chapel by the 
sound of a cow’s horn in place of a bell. 
Abovs a hundred men and women attend- 
ea. 

The natural voice of the Hottentot 
is soft, and the women seem to have 
an excellent ear for music. Barrow, 
in his travels, has given an interesting 
account of the singing of the Hotten- 
tots. In Mr. Pacalt’s congregation, 
however, 
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“The voices of the people were ex- 
cessively loud, and the tunes sung, some 
of the most lively now in use in some 
chapels in England, but both in their cha- 
racter and manner of singing them, bid- 
ding defiance to all solemnity and good 
taste. After Mr. Pacalt had spoken about 
two minutes, a woman began to make a 
strange tremulous noise. Supposing her 
to be suddenly seized with illness, 1 was 
surprized to find no one ready to help and 
lead her out, till her neighbours catching 
the infection, the noise spreading through- 
out the whole assembly, the men uttering 
deep groans; on expressing our astonish- 
ment at the disturbance thus occasioned 
to the service, Mr. Pacalt informed us, 
that it had been considered as a sign of 
conviction, by the power of the word. 
But, supposing even,” adds Mr. Latrobe, 
“that true conversion of sin might in 
some produce this effect, who does not 
see, that insincerity may easily adopt such 
external marks, to gain the good opinion 
of men, whose piety and truth being un- 
suspected, are willing to_believe others 
incapable of so great a fratid.” 


This, alas! is the conversion, with 
accounts of which Missionary Reports 
are filled and disgraced. What cares 
such’a visionary as Pacalt, for the so- 
lid and rational usefulness of his de- 
luded followers? What cares he for 
ploughing wastes and building houses, 
for all the arts and sciences that adorn 
and dignify our nature? Nota jot. 
These require skill, and time, and pa- 
tience, and after all will make but a 
sorry display in Evangelical Maga- 
zines; but to say that hundreds, and 
perhaps thousands, are converted, is 
always easy, and never fails both to 
interest and delude. If the London 
Missionary Society will continue to 
arrogate the merit of converting the 
Heathen, let them educate their Mis- 
sionaries strictly upon the Moravian 
plan. Let them trust no longer to 
the flourishing and false accounts of 
their self-interested agents in Africa. 
Their cause is no longer in the hands 
of, what they would call, scoffers and 
unbelievers. Mr. Latrobe, equally 
zealous with themselves, in the great 
object of converting the Hottentots, 
tells us plainly and honestly, that their 
principal settlement is most miserable, 
and their mode of instruction most 
delusive. Can the world need other 
or stronger proof? And yet these are 
the men, lately associated with those, 
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who now come forward under the 
name and sanction of the Church of - 
England, to send forth their raw yet 
bigoted disciples to Pagan lands. 
Surely we shall be excused, after 
such a disclosure of the mischief, which 
such Missionaries entail on the coun- 
tries they visit; we shall surely be 
excused in withholding our praise. 
Facts like these speak more strong] 

and appositely than tens of thousands 
of pamphlets, which seize upon an 
abstract principle, and embellish it 
with tropes and epithets, confounding 
argument, disregarding evidence, and 
irritating and misleading the public. 
That Heathens should be brought out 
of darkness into the light of the Gos- 
pel, or rather that it is our duty te 
make every endeavour, under the 
blessing of God, to convert them, 
there cannot surely be a doubt. The 
fitness and urgency of the object is 
admitted on all hands; the only ques- 
tion is, as to the means. As to Afri- 
ca, much as we respect the spotless 
lives, and exemplary and useful la- 
bours of the Moravian Missionaries, 
we one our trust, that some effort 
may made to introduce, perma~ 
nently, the rites and worship of the 
Church of England. This is too much 
to hope for. Why should other com- 
munities be so active and devoted 
in spreading their influence? Why 
should shiploads of other Missionaries 
be sent off without delay, wherever 
there is even a chance of making 
proselytes ? Why should varbarous 
and uncivilized nations become ac- 
quainted with the faith of English- 
men, exclusively through ignorant 
and self-sent enthusiasts? We sin- 
cerely. and anxiously trust, that these 
questions will be answered by the 
increased and lively interest and co- 
operation of the Members of the Es- 
tablishment, with the Societies for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, in extending their efficient, yet 
unambitious exertions to the Heathen 
world. ‘They have long laboured in 
these pious projects ; and if they have 
not, like some later Societies, pro- 
claimed their success to the world, 
their memorial yet lives in the me- 
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mory of the good, and in the earthly 
and eternal happiness of those who 
have enjoyed their parental and sa- 
sred care. 

There are many paris of Mr. La- 
‘robe’s book which we could most 
willingly have transcribed, but we 
fear that we have already transgress- 
ed our limits. ‘Though, as a whole, 
Ht is indubitably tiresome, yet there 
are little detached portions, which 
place the auther in a mest amiable 
tight. The book is, moreover, writ- 
ten with great fairness. He never 

Would murder St. Petet 

For sake of the metre. 
Truth is told in charity, but yet with 
honesty ; and if, tn a second edition, 
he will curtatl all that dees not im- 
mediately relate or add information 
to the great object of his “ Visit to 
South Africa,” we shall have no hesi- 
tation in thinking, and in saying, that 
he has presented "the public with an 
interesting and faithful account ofthe 
pious labours and distinguished suc- 
cess of the Moravian Brethren, among 
the most abject and iriewdless of the 
tduman race. 


}—_____».—__ 
Frtracis from Jebl’ 3 Sermons. 


But granting, for a moment, the 
extreme and untenable position, that 
exemption from gross sin, may be 
pleaded as a-title to eterna! life, this 
concession could by no means secure 
the salvation of a lukewarm Chris- 
tian. Such a person is exempt from 
disreputable vices, more by habit thn 
from principle ; more from constitu- 
tion, education, or external circum- 
stances, than from any parennial foun- 
tain of goodness in his own bosom. 
How then shall he stand in the hour 
of temptation? Habit, without choice, 
is but a poor preservative. Constitu- 
tion may alter ; education may be for- 
gotten; external circumstances may 
undergo a tetal revolution. Where 
then, shall he find a power of resis- 
tance? The negative virtue, of the 
negative Christian, cannot be relied 
upon beyond the present moment, 
hecause it is impossible to foretel! 


what incitements may be furnished, 
by the moment that succeeds. And, 
when once the bounds of habitual 
mediocrity are trangressed, that very 


coldness, which before was a preser- 


vative from vice, will become a bar 
a. @nst recovery. Far other energy 
is indispensable in the process of re- 
pentance. An energy of character, 
which no sleeper ever yet possessed. 
An energy of the Holy Spirit, which 
no lukewarm Christian ever can im- 


plore. For prayer to be effectual, 


prayer to be real, prayer to be prayer 
at all, must be fervent, cnergetic, and 
flowing from the fulness of the heart. 

Search then, your own hearts. 
What is your Cl wistianity? Is ita 
living, affectionate, active principle ? 
Or is it a lifeless, uninteresting, ino- 
perative theory? What are its fruits: 
A knowledge of God’s law, a per- 
formance of "God's will, a delight in 
God’s presence, and a desire of Ged’s 
everlasting kingdom? Or must you 
confess yourselves, like the great mass 
of mankind, ignorant of the Serip- 
tures, necligent of the command- 
ments, lovers of trifling pleasures, 
devoted to this present world? Re- 
member, if you sleep now, you sleep 
in the day, in the midst of pure sun- 
shine, in the blaze of unspeakable 
light. In vain hath the day-spring 
fiom on high visited those who choose 
to sit in the darkness and the shadow 
ef death. Yet- not in vain. For it 
will increase their misery and con- 
demnation, ‘ For this. is the condem- 
nation,’ saith our blessed Lord, ‘ that 
light is come into the world, and men 
love darkness rather than the light.’ 
In the night of Heathenism, indeed, 
there was a shadow of excuse, for 
slumbering and sleeping. “But we 
profess and call ourselves Christians. 
We claim to be children of the light, 
and of the day. And if we sleep ; 
that is, if we are lifeless, careless, in- 
active in the midst of motives, ex- 
amples, and influences, which might 
animate the dead, then truly our cri- 
minality will be emblazoned, by the 
sunshine that every where surrounds 
us ; and to us, above the men of So- 
dom and Gomorrah, the terrors of 


the last day will be heightened, ix 
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proportion to the multitude of convic- 
tions stifled, and opportunities abused. 

But, God forbid that this be our 
choice, and this our portion! To 
sleep in the day, were unmanly in the 
literal sense ; it were to close our 
eyes on the best natural gifts of our 
Maker. But in the spiritual sense, 
it would be a relinquishment of all 
spiritual feeling, a hatred of that 
light which shineth into every heart 
that will receive it. The.efore, as 
we would be men, as we would be 
Christians, as we would rise, and not 
sink, in the scale of our immortal 
being, let us walk as children of the 
light, and children of the day.. Let 
us hot sleep, as do others, but let us 
watth, and be sober. Let us rot 
quench that aspiration after moral 
improvement, which God, at the first, 
implanted in our nature; and which 
his good Spirit delighteth to rekindle, 
and te cherish, till it become a bright 
and unextinguishable flame. 

What is the world? #t is that sys- 
tein of nature and providence which 
God himself hath formed,’ and hath 
appointed as our present sphere of 
operation? Is it that fair and won- 
drous fabric which started into being 
at the creative word, when the morn- 
ing stars sang together, and the sons 
of God shouted for joy, and the Maker 
of all, with tranquil majesty pro- 
nounced, that all was very good? Is 
it that combination of cheerful, ani- 
mated, co-operative action, by which 
mind is elicited, intelligence a 
ed, social intercourse improved, bene- 
volence excited and employed, and 
capacities matured, for every thing 
irue and honest, just and pure, lovely 
and of good report. virtuous and praise 


worthy ? Is this the world which we. 


must renounce? Is this the post from 
which we must retire? Are we to 
ferego our place and occupation in 
this mighty sphere; to cease to be 
men, that we may become Christians: 
to cease to be Christians, that we may 
pursae an ideal phantom of unattain- 
able abstraction? God forbid, my 
brethern ! This is God’s world; and 
to malign it, to desert it, to despise it, 
were to fly in the face of its Maker 
and Preserver; were to foresake the 
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very purpose of our being; and tore- 
linquish the instrumental means of 
our own religious perfection. But 
there is, indeed, a world, which the 
Scripture every where denounces ; 
conformity to which is everlasting 
ruin. ‘Thyt world, so lamentably de- 
graded and debasedy wicked men 
and wicked i agitated and 
distracted scene verish activity, 
impassioned conflict, visionary hopes, 
and real misery, which exists every 
where around us; but, through which 
the faithful Christian is’ privileged 
to move, like the three children, 
through the burning fiery furnace, 
loose and without hurt. For upon 
him the flame hath no power, neither 
is the hair of his head singed, neither 
hath the smell of fire-passed on him. 
And how, indeed, should he be injur- 
ed? For another walketh with him; 
even the Sun of God. 

But the pious Christian, while he 
lives above the world, lives within it. 
He has duties to fulfil, which maynot 
be neglected; trials to surmount, 
which may not be evaded; bencfits 
to confer, which will be repaid him 
ten thousand fold; and sorrews, per- 
haps, to undergo, which, if rightly 
improved, will but enhance that peace 
of God which passeth all understand- 
ing. Nor is he cold and insensible 
to those worldly blessings which a 
kind Providence may shed around his 
path. In this allotted sphere, he sees 
much that is good, and fair, and use- 
ful. And it is, at once, his effort and 
his privilege to avoid the evil, and 
extract the good. He behglds the 
world in its best aspect. “And in 
scenes which, to eyes less purified, 
and tastes less refined, might appear 
barren and unprofitable, he discovers 
and appropriates matter of delight 
and admiration. He uses the world, 
therefore, but as not abusing it. . He 
accounts all earthly blessings a depo- 
sit, to be managed with a view to the 
great day of reckoning. And he feels, 
that in secular’ matters, no man may 
safely enjoy what he is not ready, at 
all seasons, to abridge, and at any mo- 
ment to resign. Such moderation is 
the secret of all human comfort. For, 
while the children of this world defeat 
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their own object, by eager pursuit, 
and by intemperate fruition, the chil- 
dren of light, by keeping a reserve in 
their own hands, have a continual 
overplus of irreproachable enjoyment. 

One other circumstance remains. 
A circumstance unspeakably import- 
ant. He who has renounced all un- 
due conformityyte the world, he who 
is transformed bythe renewing of his 
mind, can attend, without distraction, 
to the movements of his own spirit. 
It is neither the business nor the cha- 
rities of life, which keep a man from 
self-acquaintance. The most busy 
and the most benevelent of men may 
direct his best powers, with the best 
aid, and the most cheerful hope, to 
the correction of all that is amiss, the 
improvement of all that is corrected, 
and the perfection of all that is im 
proved, in the affections and disposi- 
tions of his nature. He can, at all 
times, and in all places, hold sweet 
communion with his Maker. He can, 
at proper intervals, withdraw from the 
vicissitudes of earth, to the calm and 
tranquil regions of eternity. And, by 
employing this world, and the things 
of this world, as trials of strength, and 
instrumei:ts of righteousness, he car 
transmute earth into heaven; the pil- 
grimage of man, into the paradise of 
God. 





‘ 


From Buck’s Expositor. 


1 Tim. iv. 7, 13,15. Exercise thy- 
self unto godliness; give attend- 
ance to reading. Meditate upon 
thesegthings ; give thyself whelly 
to them, 

Purny the elder perished A. D. 79. 
Diligence in the pursuit of objects 
which are valuable is highly com- 
mendable. Time is passing on with 
rapidity; and every opportunity of 
obtaining or communicating good, 
should be earnestly embraced. And 
whether we are public characters or 
private Christians, our whole minds 
should be devoted to divine things. 
Nay, they should not be the object of 
our remembrance and reflection mere- 
ly, but of constant study. Their im- 
portance and necessity demand the 
closest appligation. it is said of 


Pliny the elder, that every moment 
of time was precious to him. At his 
meals, one of his servants read to him 
books, valuable for their information, 
and from them he immediately made 
copious extracts. Even while he 
dressed himself after bathing, his at- 
tention was called away from sur- 
rounuing cbjects, and he was either 
employed in listening to another, cr 
in dictating himself. Nothing ap- 
peared to Lim too laborious, no un- 
dertaking too troublesome. He deem- 
ed every moment lost which was not 
devoted to study. Thus the minister, 
the student, the Christian, should be 
diligent, working while it is day ; 
knowing that the night will suon come 
when no man can work. 

Pliny’s death was as follows: he 
was very desirous of observing the 
effects of the voleanic eruption of Ve- 
suvius; but staying too long, he fell 
down suffocated by the thick vapours 
that surrounded him, and the insuffer 
able stench of sulphurous matter. 








FOR THE CHRISTIAN JOURNAI. 


Version of the 23d Psalm. 
DAVID’S CONFIDENCE IN GOD. 


The Lord is my Sh pherd ; no want will I fear, 
Of pastures to nourish, or waters to cheer; 
My soui he converts, and will fully reclaim, 
To paths that are right, for the sake of his Name. 


Though I pass through the vale of the shadow of death, 
(Where spirits survive which depart with the breath,)* 
Since Thou wilt be with me, no harm will I fear ; 
Thy rod and thy staff, they will comfort me there. 


And here, though the angel of darkness engage 
With sinners to trouble me,—vain is their rage ; 
My table he spreads in the sight of my foes, 

My head he anoints, and my cup overflows. 


And surely this goodness and mercy will last 
While days shall be number'd, till life shall be past < 
And then he will give me,—exceeding reward ! 

‘For ever to dwell in the house of the Lord. 


* See Job x. 21, 22. for the grounds of this interpre- 
tation of the place of the shadow of death. 
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Ordination.—At an ordination held 
in Christ Church, in Duanesburgh, 
on Thursday, 10th Sept. 1818, by the 
Right Rev. Bishop Hobart, the Rev. 
Nathaniel F. Bruce, Deacon, was ad- 
mitted to the Holy Order of Priests ; 
and Messrs. Charles M‘Cabe and In- 
tripid Morse, to the Holy order of 

Deacons. 
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